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THIRTY YEARS FROM HOME, 
Or, 4 Voice from the Main Deck ; being the expe- 
rience of Samuel Leech, who was for six years 
in the British and American Navies; was 
captured in the British Frigate Macedonian ; 
afterwards entered the American Navy, and was 
taken in the United States Brig Syren, by the 

British ship Medway. Embellished with en- 

gravings. 

A new book with the above title has just 
been published by Tappan & Dennet, 114 
Washington Street. Boston. It gives a very 
interesting description of the life of a seaman 
on board of a man of war; and should be read 
by every lad who feels a disposition to be a 
sailor. It is no fiction; buta statement of facts, 
as they passed under the writer’r own observa- 
tion. Mr. Leech, as appears by his narrative, 
became a pious man, the latter part of his life, 
and he introduces many appropriate remarks in 
view of the scenes of wickedness through which 
he passed. 

He was on board of the British frigate Mace- 
donian, at the time she was captured by the 
American frigate United States, and gives the 
following thrilling description of that bloody 
battle, ‘The above picture represents the ap- 
pearance of the two frigates after the capture. 


The Sabbath came, and it brought 
with it a stiff breeze. We usually made 
a sort of holiday of this sacred day. Af- 
ter breakfast it was common to muster 
the entire crew on the spar deck, dressed 
as the fancy of the captain might dictate; 
sometimes in blue jackets and white 
trowsers, or blue jackets and blue trow- 
sers; at other times in blue jackets, scar- 
let vests, and blue or white trowsers; 
with our bright anchor buttons glancing 
in the sun, and our black, glossy hats, or- 
namented with black ribbons, and with 
the name of our ship painted on them. 
After muster, we frequently had church 
service read by the captain; the rest of 
the day was devoted toidleness. But we 
were destined to spend the Sabbath, just 
introduced to the reader, in a very differ- 
ent manner. 

We had scarcely finished break fast, be- 
fore the man at the mast-head shouted, 
“Sail ho!” 

The captain rushed upon deck, ex-. 
claiming, ‘¢ Mast-head there !” 

“ Sir!” 

“Where away is the sail 2” 








The precise answer to this question I 
do not recollect, but the captain.proceed- 
ed to ask, ** What does she look like?’’ 

“© A square-rigged vessel, sir,” was the 
reply of the look-out. 

After a few minutes, the captain shout- 
ed again, ‘* Mast-head there !” 

sd 

‘** What does she look ike?” 

“A large ship, sir, standing toward 
us!” , 

By this time, most of the crew were on 
deck, eagerly straining their eyes to ob- 
tain a glimpse of the approaching ship, 
and murmuring their opinions to each 
other on her probable character. Then 
came the voice of the captain, shouting, 
‘Keep silence, fore and aft!’ Silence 
being secured, he hailed the look-out, 
who, to his question of ** What does she 
look like?” replied, “A large frigate, 
bearing down upon us, sir!” 

A whisper ran along the crew that the 
stranger ship was a Yankee frigate. The 
thought was confirmed by the command 
of ** All hands clear the ship for action, 
ahoy!”” The drum and fife beat to quar- 
ters; bulk-heads were knocked away ; 
the guns were released from their confine- 
ment; the whole dread paraphernalia‘of 
battle was produced; and after the Japse 
of a few minutes of hurry. and confusion, 
every man and boy was at his post, ready 
to do his best service for his country, ex- 
cept the band, who, claiming exemption 
from the affray, safely stowed themselves 
away in the cable tier. We had only one 
sick man on the list, and he, at the cry 
of battle, hurried from his cot, feeble as 
he was, to take his post of danger. A 
few of the junior midshipmen were sta- 
tioned below, on the berth deck, with or- 
ders, given in our hearing, to shoot any 
man who attempted to run from his 
quarters. 

Our men were all in good spirits; 
though they did not scruple to express 
the wish that the coming foe was a French- 
man rather than a Yankee. We had 
been told, by the Americans on board, 
that frigates in the American service car- 
ried more and heavier metal than ours, 
This, together with our consciousness of 
superiority over the French at sea, led us 
to a preference for a French antagonist. 

The Americans among our numberfelt 
quite disconcerted, at the necessity which 


=/firade the request again. 


compelled them to fight against their own 
countrymen. One of them, named John 
Card, as brave a seaman as ever trod a 
plank, ventured to present himself to the 
captain, as a prisoner, frankly declaring 
his objections to fight. That officer, 
very ungenerously, ordered him to his 
quarters, threatening to shoot him if he 
Poor fellow! 
{Te obeyed the unjust command, and was 
kuled by a shot from his own country- 
men. This fact is more disgraceful to 
the captain of the Macedonian, than even 
the loss of his ship. It was a gross and 
a palpable violation of the rights of man. 

As the approaching ship showed Amer- 
ican colors, all doubt of her character 
was at an end. ‘ We must fight her,” 
was the conviction of every breast. Every 
possible arrangement that could insure 
success, was accordingly made. The 
guns were shotted; the matches lighted ; 
for, although our guns were furnished 
with first-rate locks, they were also pro- 
vided with matches, attached by lanyards, 
in case the lock should miss fire. A lieu- 
tenant then passed through the ship, di- 
recting the marines and boarders, who 
were furnished with pikes, cutlasses and 
pistols, how to proceed if it should be 
necessary to board the enemy. He was 
followed by the captain, who exhorted 
the men to fidelity and courage, urging 
upon their consideration the well-known 
motto of the brave Nelson, ‘* England 
expects every man to do his duty.” In 
addition to all these preparations on deck, 
some men were stationed in the tops with 
small-arms, whose duty it was to attend 
to trimming the sails, and to use their 
muskets, provided we came to close ac- 
tion. There were others also below, call- 
ed sail-trimmers, to assist in working the 
ship, should it be necessary to shift her 
position during the battle. 

My station was at the fifth gun on the 
main deck. It was my duty to supply 
my gun with powder, a boy being ap- 
pointed to each gun in the ship on the 
side we engaged, for this purpose. A 
woollen screen was placed before the en- 
trance to the magazine, with a hole in it, 
through which the cartridges were passed 
to the boys; we received them there, and 
covering them with our jackets, hurried 
to our respective guns. ‘These precau- 
tions are observed to prevent the powder 
taking fire before it reaches the gun. 

Thus we all stood, awaiting orders, in 
motionless suspense. At last we fired 
three guns from the larboard side of the 
main deck; this was followed by the 
command, “ Cease firing; you are throw- 
ing away your shot !” 

Then came the order to ‘wear ship,” 
and prepare to attack the enemy with our 
starboard guns. Soon after this I heard 
a firing from some other quarter, which I 
at first supposed to be a discharge from 
from our quarter deck guns; though it 
proved to be the roar of the enemy’s 
cannon. 

A strange noise, such as I had never 
heard before, next arrested my attention; 
it Sounded like the tearing of sails, just 
over our heads. This I soon ascertain- 
ed’ to be the wind' of the enemy’s shot. 
The firing, after a few minutes’ cessation, 








recommenced. The roaring of cannon 
could now be heard from all parts of our 
trembling ship, and, mingling’ as, it‘did 
with that of our foes, it made a most hid- 
eous noise. By and by I heard the shot 
strike the sides of our ship; the whole 
scene grew indescribably confused and 
horrible; it was like some awfully tre- 
mendous thunder-storm, whose deafening 
roar is attended by incessant streaks of 
lightning, carrying death in every flash, 
and strewing the ground with the victims 
of its wrath; only, in our case, the scene 
was rendéted more horrible than that, by 
the presence of torrents of blood which 
dyed our decks. 

Though the recital may be painful, yet, 
as it will reveal the horrors of war, and 


won or lost, I will present the reader 
with things as they met my eye during 
the progress of this dreadful fight. I was 
busily supplying my gun with powder, 
when I saw blood suddenly fly from the 
arm of aman stationed at our gun. I 
saw nothing strike him; the effect alone 
was visible; in an instant, the third lieu- 
tenant tied his handkerchief around the 
wounded arm, and sent the groaning 
wretch below to the surgeon. 

The cries of the wounded now rang 
through all parts of the ship. These 
were carried to the cockpit as fast as 
they fell, while those more fortunate men, 
who were killed outright, were imme- 
diately thrown overboard. As I was sta- 
tioned but a short distance from the main 
hatechway, I could catch a glance at all 
who were carried below. A glance was 
all I could indulge in, for the boys be- 
longing to the guns next to mine were 
wounded in the early part of the action, 
and I had to spring with all my might to 
keep three or four guns supplied with 
cartridges. I saw two of these lads fall 
nearly together. One of them was struck 
in the leg by a large shot; he had to suf- 
fer amputation above the wound. The 
other had a grape or canister shot sent 
through his anele. A stout Yorkshire- 
man lifted him in his arms, and hurried 
him to the cockpit. He had his foot cut 
off, and was thus made lame for life. 
Two of the boys stationed on the quarter 
deck were killed. ‘They were both Por- 
tuguese. A man, who saw one of them 
killed, afterwards told me that his pow- 
der caught fire and burnt the flesh almost 
off his face. In this pitiable situation, 
the agonized boy lifted up both hands, as 
if imploring relief, when a passing shot 
instantly cut him in two. 

I was an eye-witness to a sight equally 
revolting. A man named Aldrich had 
one of his hands cut off by a shot, and al- 
most at the same moment he received an- 
other shot, which tore open his bowels in 
a terrible manner. As he fell, two or 
three men caught him in their arms, and, 
as he could not live, threw him over- 
board. 

One of the officers in my division also 
fellin my sight. He was a noble-heart- 
ed fellow, named Nan Kivell. A grape 
or canister. shot’ struck him near the 
heart; exclaiming, “Oh! my God!” he 
fell, and was carried below, where he 








shortly after died: 
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Mr. Hope, our first lieutenant, was | doubt, at,the time, of keeping; but I have 
also slightly wounded by a grummet, or|learned since that it is easier to make 


small iron ring, probably torn from a) 


hammock clew by a shot. He went be- 
low, shouting to the men to fight on. 
Having had his wound dressed, he came 
up again, shouting to us at the top of his 
voice, and bidding us fight with all our 
might. There was not a man in the ship 
but would have rejoiced had he been in 
the place of our master’s mate, the unfor- 
tunate Nan Kivell. 

The battle went on. Our men kept 
cheering with all their might. I cheered 
with them, though I confess I scarcely 
knew for what. Certainly there was 
nothing very inspiriting in the aspect of 
things where I was stationed. So terri- 
ble had been the work of destruction 
round us,,it was termed the slaughter- 
house. Not sont had we had several 


boys and men illed or wounded, but 

several of the guns were disabled. The 
one I belonged to had a piece of the muz- 
ale knocked out; and when the ship roll- 
ed, it struck a beam of the upper deck 
‘with such force as to beéome jammed and 
fixed in that position. A twenty-four 
pound shot had also passed through the 
screen of the magazine, immediately over 
the orifice through which we passed our 
powder. The schoolmaster received a 
death wound. The brave boatswain, who 
came from the sick bay to the din of bat- 
tle, was fastening a stopper on aback- 
stay which had been shot mh when his 
head was smashed to pieces by acannon- 
ball; another man, going to complete the 
unfinished task, was also struck down. 
Another of our midshipmen also received 
a severe wound. The unfortunate ward- 
room steward, who, attempted to cut his 
throat on a former occasion, was killed. 
A fellow named John, who, for some pet- 

_ ty offence, had been sent on board as a 
punishment, was carried past me, wound- 
ed. I distinctly heard the large blood- 
drops fall pat, pat, pat, on the deck ; his 
wounds were mortal. Evena poor goat, 
kept by the officers for her milk, did not 
escape the general carnage; her hind 
legs were shot off, and poor Nan was 
thrown overboard. 

Such was the terrible scene, amid 
which we kept on our shouting and fir- 
ing, Our men fought like tigers. Some 
of them pulled off their jackets, others 
their jackets and yests; while some, still 
more determined, had taken off their 
shirts, and, with nothing but a handker- 
chief tied round the waistbands of their 
trowsers, fought like heroes. I also ob- 
served a boy, named Cooper, stationed 
ata gun some distance from the maga- 
zine. He came to and fro on the full 
run, and appeared to be as “‘ merry asa 
cricket.” ‘The third lieutenant cheered 
him along, occasionally, by saying, ‘‘Well 
done, my boy, you are worth your weight 
in gold.” 

I have often been asked what were my 
feelings during this fight. I felt pretty 
much as 1 suppose every one does at such 
a time. That men are without thought 
when they stand amid the dying and the 
dead, is too absurd an idea to be enter- 
tained a moment. We all appeared 
cheerful, but I know that many a serious 
thought ran through my mind; still, what 
could we do but keep up a semblance, at 
least, of animation? To run from.our 
quarters would have been certain death 
from the hands of our own officers; to 
give way to gloom, or to show fear would 
do no good, and might brand us with the 
name of cowards, and ensure certain de- 
feat. Our only true philosophy, there- 
fore, was to make the best of our situa- 
tion, by fighting bravely and cheerfully. 
I thought a great deal, however, of the 
other world; every groan, every falling 
man, told me that the next instant I might 
be before the Judge of all the earth. 
For this, I felt unprepared ; but being 
without any particular knowledge of reli- 
ligious truth, I satisfied myself by repeat- 
ing again and again the Lord’s prayer, 
and promising that if spared I would be 
more attentive to religious duties than 
ever before. This promise, I had no 


promises amidst the roar of the battle’s 
thunder, or in the horrors of shipwreck, 
than to keep them when danger is absent, 
and safety smiles upon our path. 

While these thoughts secretly agitated 
my bosom, the din of battle continued. 
Grape and canister shot were pouring 
through our port holes like leaden rain, 
carrying death in their trail. The large 
shot,came against the ship’s side like iron 
hail, shaking her to the very keel, or 
passing through her timbers, and scatter- 
ing terrific splinters, which did a more 
appalling work than even their own death 
giving blows. The reader may form an 
idea of the effect of grape and canister, 
when he is told that grape shot is formed 
by seven or eight balls confined to aniron 
and tied in a cloth. These balls are 
scattered by the explosion of the powder. 
Canister shot is made by filling a powder 
canister with balls, each as large as two 
or three musket balls; these also scatter 
with direful effect when discharged. 
What then with splinters, cannon balls, 
grape and canister poured incessantly 
upon us, the reader may be assured that 
the work of death went on in a manne: 
which must have been satisfactory..ayen 
to the King of Terrors himself. 


Suddenly, the rattling of the iron ‘hail 
ceased. We were ordered to cease fir- 
ing. A profound silence ensued, broken 
only by the stifled groans of the brave 
sufferers below. It was soon ascertained 
that the enemy had shot ahead to repair 
damages, for she was not so disabled but 
she could sail without difficulty ; while 
we were so cut up that we lay utterly 
helpless. Our head braces were shot 
away; the fore and main top-masts were 
gone; the mizzen mast hung over the 
stern, having carried several men over in 
its fall, we were in the state of a complete 
wreck. 

A council was now held among the of- 
ficers on the quarter deck. Our condi- 
tion was perilous in the extreme ; victo- 
ry or escape was alike hopeless, QOur 
ship was disabled; many of our men were 
killed, and many more wounded. The 
enemy would without doubt bear down 
upon us in a few moments, and, as she 
could now choose her own position, would 
without doubt rake us fore and aft. Any 
further resistance was therefore folly. 
So, in spite of the hot-brained lieutenant, 
Mr. Hope, who advised them not to 
strike, but to sink alongside, it was deter- 
mined to strike our bunting. This was 
done by the hands of a brave fellow nam- 
ed Watson, whose saddened brow told 
severely it pained his lion heart to do it. 
To me it was a pleasing sight, for I had 
seen fighting enough for one Sabbath; 
more than I wished to see again ona 
week day.. His Britannic Majesty’s frig- 
ate Macedonian was now the prize of the 
American frigate United States. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE EMIGRANTS. 


Fanny Benson was sitting by the side 
of her father and mother in a rail-road 
car. They were going at a great rate. 
The engine was whizzing and puffing 
away, and the smoke was rolling up far 
behind them. Fanny wished to look at 
some things by the road side as they were 
passing, but they flew past so quickly she 
could scarcely tell what they were. Pre- 
sently, the whole train came to a stand 
still. Mr. Benson put his head out of the 
window, and asked the agent what was 
the matter. One of the third-rate cars 
had broken a wheel and was disabled. A 
group of poor people who had left it, was 
standing with anxious faces by the road- 
side. The agent was looking in at the 
different windows to see if he could find 
room for them ; and was asking this per- 
son and that, if they were willing to have 
them come in. Some ladies shook their 





heads and looked very much disgusted at 





the proposal; others made no answer, 
but gathered themselves up into a corner, 
as much as to say, “they may comé, but 
they must not come into contact with 
me.” There was one little girl of about 
Fanny’s age, standing by the side of her 
father dnd mother. They looked poor, 
but clean and respectable, and Fanny 
whispered to her mother that there was 
just room for them on the opposite seat. 
Mr. Benson beckoned ‘to the man, and 
they immediately came into car. 
When they first entered they appeare 
feel a little embarrassed, but Fanny ob- 
served that when her father and mother 
spoke kindly to the man and his wife, 
they brightened up, and seemed to feel 
more at their ease. The little girl, whom 
her mother called Ann, had a pale, sad 
countenance, and her hands, which were 
without gloves, were so poor and thin, 
that the bones seemed almost starting 
through the skin. She sat close by Fan- 
ty, and Fanny wished to talk with her, 
but she scarcely knew how to begin. 
She offered her a piece of cake. ‘The 
child took it, and thanked her, and smiled, 
but Fanny thought that she looked al- 
most ready to cry at the same time. 

Fanny longed to know where the little 
girl came from, and what made them all 
look so sad; and presently, she heard 
the man telling her father that they were 
English people ; that once they had been 
very well off, but had been reduced to 
poverty by sickness and misfortune ; that 
they had worked for two years in a fac- 
tory, but that finding they could hardly 
earn enough by their utmost efforts to 
feed and clothe them comfortably, he had 
left two children behind, and had come 
with his wife and youngest daughter, to 
see if they could do any better in Amer- 
ica. Fanny’s mother asked the woman 
how she liked the country. ‘It isn’t so 
fine as the old country,” said: the woman. 
“I miss the grand houses, and the broad 
parks; but O! it’s the children that’s 
happy here, the children of the poor. I 
see them by the road-side at play; and I 
see them flocking to the school-houses, 
with the sunshine on their heads, and 
Heaven’s blessed air about their young 
limbs; and their litile hearts free from 
care, and plenty to eatand todrink. O! 
but it is a blessed country for poor chil- 
dren, and my other two shall be here, if 
I have to work my hands to the bone. I 
am willing they should work, and I mean 
they shall work, but a time for rest, and 
atime for play, and a time to learn, is 
children’s natural right; God meant it 
for them when he made them.” 

‘“* But wife,” said the man, ‘“* we may 
not be able to get it for them; we are 
without money, and without friends, and 
we may be sick again as we were at 
home.” 

“That’s true,” replied the wife; and 
she seemed to feel as if she had said too 
much, for the sad look came over her 


-|face again, and she did not say another 


word. 

Fanny felt wonderfully interested about 
these people, particularly the little girl ; 
and she asked her a great many questions 
about her mode of life in England; and 
O! how sorry she did feel for her, when 
she told her that she had for weeks and 
months together, spent her time from 
day-light till dark, hard at work in a 
great building, in the midst of noisy ma- 
chinery ; and that she could not stop to 
rest except at meal times, if she was ever 
so tired; and that she scarcely knew 
what it was to have a run in the green 
fields or a ride into the country. Mr. 
Benson gave the men some good advice, 
and they left them at Utica, while they 
went on about six miles farther to visit a 
brother of Mrs. Benson, who had a large 
farm and a large family, and where Fan- 
ny was as happy as a little girl could well 
be. Fanny told her uncle about the poor 
English family, but she did not see them 
again. Afterwards they went to Niagara, 
and then through Canada, and home to 
New York by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George. 





——. 
Two years after this time, Fanny w 
with her father and mother to = the 
same journey again. She arrived at her 
uncle’s houge im the evening, and after 
breakfast the ext lorning, she told her 
cousins that she wished to run and see 
all the old places, where she had enjoyed 
herself so much before. They went first 
to the dairy, and there she saw the pans 
of milk, and the pots of rich cream, and 
the rolls of butter; and the dairy maid 
with cheeks as red as roses, singing gail 
t her work. ‘ Nanéy Brown! atid 
Brown! stop your singing and valk 
churning, and give usa cup of your new 
milk, if you please ;” said Fanny’s little 
cousin. ‘Here’s Miss Fanny Benson 
from New York wants a cup of your new 

milk.” ° 

‘She shall have the best in the dairy,” 
said Nancy, filling a china mug, and 
looking with great interest upon Fanny, 

The little girls then ran towards the 
garden, but they met a fine, stout look. 
ing young man. “Ah! James Brown.” 
said Fanny’s cousin, “you are the very 
person I wanted to see. Could you not 
get some of those early pears for my 
cousin Fanny?” 

“Vil try, Miss,” said James, taking off 
his hat, and making a bow to Fanny; 
then springing into the pear-tree he gave 
the branches such a shake, that the sweet 
harvest pears came rattling in a shower 
to the ground. The little girls gathered 
as many as they wished, and then they 
visited the garden, and the poultry yard. 
Presently, a group of children passed on 
their way to the village school. Fanny 
recollected some of them, and she ran to 
speak to them; but what was her sur- 
prise On coming near, to see the little 
English girl amongst them, not poor, and 
thin, and sad, but neatly dressed, and the 
picture of health and cheerfulness. She 
a Fanny and seemed very glad 
o see her again. Fanny enquire 
her father = mother. hie Wiad 

**O! they live in that nice, little house 
yonder, at the entrance to the village. 
Father Is overseer of a factory; not such 
factories as they have in England, but 
one where the people are well dressed, 
and well fed, and not over-worked; and 
my brother James is head workman on 
your uncle’s large farni; and my sister 
Nancy is help in your uncle’s family. It 
is halfan hour to school-time, if you would 
please to go and see my mother.” 
_ Fanny went, and she found the mother 
in a nice little room, cheerful and con- 
tented. Her cap wasas white as snow, 
and every thing about her looked clean 
and bright. She had planted rose-bushes 
and vines about the doors and windows 
of her cottage, and these gave a sweet, 
shaded, pleasant look, to the rooms 
within. 

** Well, Mrs. Brown, how do you like 
the country now ?” enquired Fanny.’ 

‘“‘It was a good day for us when we 
left old England,” said Mrs. Brown. 
‘* Not but what I felt lonely at first, be- 
fore my children came; but, thank God, 
they are here now, and prospering, and 
likely to prosper. And I have got my 
cottage to look like home, my first home; 
and Ann feeds her English chickens, and 
sings her English songs, and raises her 
English flowers ; and [have a good piece 
of meat to put upon the table for my hus- 
band’s breakfast and dinner; and I feel 
now as if I was willing to have this coun- 
try for my home, and my children’s home. 
It’s a good country for poor people, if 
they are industrious, andhonest, and so- 
ber, and it’s James that will soon have a 
little farm of his own, Miss. And our 
good fortune is partly owing to you, Miss 
Fanny, for your uncle would never have 
sought us out, and befriended us in the 
way he has done, if you had not spoken 
the kind word about us, you did.” 

Fanny felt very much gratified to see 
Mrs. Brown so happy, and to hear her 
speak in this way. A little thing will 
sometimes in early life, give a turn to the 
character. Fanny has grown up to be a 
woman, and a woman of wealth and in. 
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fluence; and she is remarkable for the 
interest she takes in the poor, particular- 
ly if they were strangers and friendless. 
Many an awkward, bashful girl has been 
encouraged by her, and put in a way of 
handsomely supporting herself; and many 
a poor man has profited by her advice 
and assistance, in procuring situations 
for himself and his children. She is still 
a young woman, but she has already done 
a great deal of good, and if there isa 
blessing in the prayers of grateful hearts, 
she will have a long and happy life. 


We 
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4 Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DECISION AND PERSEVERANCE, 
BY MRS. ORPHEUS HOLMES. 


I give to my young readers the follow- 
ing account of the life of Charles Von 
Linneus, not because there is any thing 
more remarkable concerning him than 
many others, except his strong adherence 
to his native born inclination, which was 
plant studying. The following narrative 
will show, that no consideration or in- 
ducement could change his purpose of 
being what he had determined to be, a 
botanist.” The important fact to be de- 
duced from this is, that boys should fix in 
their minds at an early period the avoca- 
tion they wish to engage in through life ; 
and when once impressed upon the mind 
as the one most congenial, to make all 
studies bend to the promotion of this one 
object ; be decisive, and waver not, if you 
wish to be useful men. A word too, may 
be addressed to parents. You should 
watch carefully how the leisure and play- 
ful hours of your children are employed, 
for, what their minds have a decided pre- 
ference for, will be the employment of 
such hours. Never oblige them to pur- 
sue a calling that you see they have no 
inclination to follow, for if you do, their 
usefulness is wrecked at the beginning of 
the voyage. 

Charles Von Linneus, the founder of 
the present system of Botany, was born 
in Sweden, 1707. He was not distin- 
guished for any literary~ attainments, 
(previous to his botanical acquisitions.) 
His father being a clergyman, thought to 
have his son of the same profession, and 
accordingly placed him in a school where 
circumstances would be favorable for the 
formation of those principles and the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge, as is requi- 
site for the foundation of the clerical pro- 
fession; but when his father came to the 
school to inquire after the improvement 
of his son, his tutors declared him deci- 
dedly unfit for a learned profession ; his 
father, extremely disappointed and morti- 
fied, took him from school, and in this 
nnpleasant dilemma, applied to a physi- 
cian for advice respecting his son. Dr. 
Rothman having previously observed his 
enthusiastic love of plants, judged he 
might make a botanist and physician, if 
he had opportunities afforded to satisfy 
his plant-loving disposition ; he therefore 
offered to take him to his own house and 
instruct him privately and gratuitously, 
and grant him all the privileges in his 
power to gratify and develope this instinct- 
ive principle of vegetable science. 

In 1727, when twenty years of age he 
was placed in the university of Lund, 
where his studious habits were observed 
by Dr. Stobeus, who offered him the free 
use of his library and table; at this in- 
stitution he continued one year. From 
this place he removed to Upsal, on ac- 
count of superior advantages. At this 
time his father gave him the smallsum of 
£8, which was all he must ever expect 
from him. Thus he wus turned out upon 
the world, having no profession, nor par- 
ticular business whereby to gain needful 
food and raiment. He was dependant on 
Providence for a meal; he at one time 
was reduced to the extreme poverty of 
mending his shoes with folded paper. 

In 1729, one day he was examining 
some plants in the garden of the Univer- 


toward you. 


ist, accosted him, and a ftera little conver- 
sation, found him possessed of vast botan- 
ical knowledge, and perceiving his pover- 
ty, invited him to take his residence with 
him. In this year he founded the present 
system of classing plants ; he made known 
his scheme of classification to the profes- 
sor of Botany in the institution, who de- 
cidedly approved his method. The pro- 
fessor being quite advanced in life, wish- 
ed for an assistant in lecturing, Linneus 
was chosen. This station he filled with 
dignity and mildness. Soon he was in- 
vited by the Academy of Sciences to ex- 
plore Lapland’s frigid clime. This pro- 
posal was acceded to with alacrity, and 
the faithfulness with which every plant 
was secured, gave credit to his tour. 

The great object for which he toiled 
and studied, was that of Professor of Bot- 
any at Upsal; in 1741 he was chosen as 
such to his long desired station. Hence 
his fame spread far and wide, and collect- 
ed students from every quarter, many of 
whom possessed spirits congenial to their 
great master, and diffused throughout the 
world a desire to investigate the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 

His father, who had often mourned at 
the obstinacy of his son for ‘ hunting 
flowers,” lived tosee him a physician of 
rank, caressed by the noble, and honored 
by all the literati of Europe; he became 
opulent, and his study of nature gave him 
sweet impressions of its author, and filled 
him with grateful love to Him, who array- 
ed the lily with a texture far surpassing 
the glory of Solomon’s robes. 

In 1778 he died, aged 71 years. 

Thus we have seen him wandering 
through life. Great to him were its 
changes—at one time declared incapaci- 
tated for study, at another poor, having 
no place to lay his head—then famed, 
rich, pious, dead. No person ever had 
more obstacles to overcome, or more op- 
position with which to contend, in pursu- 
ing the plan of life which he had design- 
ed in boyhood, than Linneys—and the 
secret of his greatness was, decision and 
perseverance, Children, do ye likewise, 
and then you will excel in whatever em- 
ployment your prevailing inclination shall 
cause you to decide. Always persevere 
in the pursuit of a good object. 

Cambridgeport, July, 1843. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


I was much interested by the words of 
a poor woman, whom I passed a few 
days since in one of the public streets of 
London. She was carrying an ill-clad in- 
fant in her arms ; and though to me as a 
stranger, there was nothing interesting in 
the person of either mother or child; yet, 
as I said before, an expression of the 
mother greatly interested me. And what 
do you think it was? Why, she said, 
while looking the little creature in the 
face, with an earnestness which I cannot 
describe, ‘*O! you darling, you know I 
love every hair of your head !” 

Yes, my dear children, such was this 
poor woman’s love toward her infant 
babe, and such was your mother’s love 
Shall I tell you how she 
cherished you, and fed you, and kissed 
you, and smiled on you,*and told you, by 
her kisses and her smiles, that she loved 
every hair of your head? 

And how has she dandled you on her 
knee, and tossed you on her arm, and 
pressed you to her bosom, and kissed 
you again and again, and called you her 
darling ? 

I will not, I cannot tell you how, at 
night, she rocked you in your cradle with 
her foot, and sung ‘Sweet hushaby,” 
while her busy hands have been still 
engaged in making pretty clothes, in 
whichrto dress you in the morning. 

Such was your mother’s love, that in 
the morning as she rose she kissed you, 
and before she ate her food she gave you 
yours. Throughout the day she bore you 
on her weary arm, nor let you cry with- 





sity, When Celsius, a celebrated natural- 


out her instant help. By night you rest- 
ed on her bosom; and before she closed 
her eyes in sleep she said, “ Lord, bless 
and save my babe.” 

Such was your mother’s love. O! may 
your heart be filled with love to her, and 
say, ‘* Lord, bless and save my mother.” 

To tell you all, or half a mother’s love, 
I cannot; and yet the holy prophet says 
(in God’s own name) to those who fear 
and love the Lord, ‘*Can a woman for- 
get her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will I not for- 
get thee,” Isa. xlix. 15.—Child’s Comp. 
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ATTEN 
“A GREAT GRANDMOTHER, 


Not long since I was passing through 
the central counties of Ohio, by a road 
following the course of one of the tribu- 


ing a very snug log house, with a sort of 
piazza in front, and a long range of milk 
pans drying on a form, I stopped my car- 
riage, and entered the house to ask for a 
draught of milk. My attention was ar- 
rested, as I entered the gate, by seeing 
an old lady in a large arm rocking chair, 
at the end of the piazza, with a large al- 
phabet sheet in her lap, and a little boy 
at her side, learning his letters; while 
within the house her daughters and girls, 
nearly grown, were attending to the con- 
cerns of the family. After taking my 
drink, I observed, ‘* Well, ma’am, you 
are rather old to be a schoo] ma’am ; you 
‘nivast*be full three-score and ten?” 

“‘O yes, sir,” she replied, “I am more 
than four-score, and past all work, but 1 
can teach the children, and that is doing 
some good, and we must all use the tal- 
ent we have, and not bury it in a nap- 
kin.” ° 

“But,” said I, ‘is it not irksome to 
one of your age to have these little ones 
about you?” 

**Not at all,” was her reply. ‘This 
is my great grand-child, and is the fourth 
one of that generation that I have taught 
to read. We have no school convenient, 
and in Massachusetts, where I was raised, 
every child learned to read and write, and 
I cannot bear that any one of my family 
should grow up without education. I 
have been here for a long time; misfor- 
tune drove my husband here when the 
country was new. But we raised a large 
family, and I taught all my children to 
read; and one of them got very good 
learning at home, and he is now a judge 
in ourcounty. My children married and 
raised families, and I have taught all my 
grand-children, here in these woods, and 
most of them on this spot. Two of them 
have been to college, and are lawyers, 
and one isadoctor. And now I have got 
hold of the third generation. This is all 
I'can do for them, and that wont be long; 
for I have been a crippled old woman 
for many years, and must soon leave them 
all.” 

‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘“‘*ma’am, they will 
rise up and call you blessed.” 

‘* Why,” said she, ‘‘they are well-be- 
haved, and I think they love their old 
grand-ma’am.” 

The words s@aught the little fellow’s 
ear; and he exélaimed, “I Jove you, 
great gra’ ma’am, ‘cause you show me 
them big letters and pictures! and I am 
going to learn them all tomorrow, ’fore 
you die.” 

I bid her good-by, and she adjusted 
her spectacles again, and resumed her 
labors With her little pupil. 





taries of the Muskingum river, and see 


AsI left the house and proceeded on 
my journey, I could not forget the re- 
mark of the psalmist. ‘* They shall bear 
fruit in old age.” Neither could I pre- 
,vent the reflection, that probably this one 
judicious, intelligent, and conscientious 
MOTHER and GRANDMOTHER had been the 
means of training up numerous families 
to that degree of education which would 
elevate them in society, and make them 
useful and respectable to the community. 
‘The whole scene made a very strong and 
lasting impression on my mind. 

[Mother's Assistant. 
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DO YOU LOVE THE SABBATH DAY. 
A conversation between a Mother, and her little 
boy, Edward. 

“Ts the next day that comes the Sab- 
bath day, mamma 2” said my little son to 
me, as he ran after me, while I was pre- 
paring some clean clothes for himself and 
his little brother. 

“Yes, my dear,” I replied, ‘‘are you 
glad of it?” 

Edward. No, mamma, I am not glad; 
I do not wish to have the Sabbath day 
come. 

Mother. Indeed, my child! have you 
not frequently repeated to me that pretty 
verse, 

“O may I love this blessed day, 
The best of all the seven.” 
And do you not love it? 
love God’s own day of rest? 

E. I really do not wish to rest; I wish 
to play with all my playthings, as I doon 
other days. Mamma, are all the other 
days our own days; and is only Sunday 
God’s day? 

M. My dear child, do not think that 
you may do what you please on any day; 
for God sees you every day, every mo- 
ment, and knows what you do, and think, 
and say; and if you do any thing wrong 
on Monday, it is quite as wicked as if you 
did it on Sunday. 

E. Then, mamma, is it wicked to play 
on Monday? 

M. No, my dear. 

E. Then, why is it wicked to play on 
Sunday? 

M. I will tell you. It is not that you 
are doing anything that is in itself wrong ; 
and if I were to sit down and work with 
my needle all day on Sunday, I should 
not be doing any thing in itself wicked ; 
the wickedness would be disobedience. 
God has commanded us to do no manner 
of work on the seventh day, but to rest. 
How kind it is of God to suffer us to rest 
one day in seven! and how strange it is 
that every body is not very glad of it! 
Now, my dear, do you not see that if you 
do not rest, and set this day apart to pray 
to God and praise him, it is because you 
do not love him, and do not prize his 
kindness, you disobey his commands. If 


Do you not 


so good even to you, a little child, it is 
because your heartis hard and unthankful. 

E. Then I will pray to him, mamma. 

M. But, my child, it will be very wick- 
ed if you pray to him with your lips, just 
because I tell you; if you do not in your 
heart love to doit, and feel God to be 
your best friend, who is always good to 
you, and taking care of you. 

E. Then what must I do on Sunday, 
dear mamma? I cannot read all alone 
yet, and I wish to do something. 

M. Yes, my child, it is quite as wrong 
to be idle and do nothing on the Lord’s 
day, as it is to play; and I know it must 
be very dull for an active little boy, who 
is jumping about all the week, and amus- 
ing himself with his toys, to sit and do 
nothing every seventh day. I will try to 
find you some good employment, if you 
will promise to attend to it. 

E..O! yes, mamma; I really will do 
what you wish me. What can I do on 
Sunday? 

M. Why, first, on the Sabbath morn- 
ing, I suppose you would wish to pray to 
God to make you good all day. 

E. Yes! then what? 





you do not love to pray to God, who’ is , 
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M. Then, dear, after breakfast you 
ean sit down in your little chair by me, 
and listen very attentively while I read to 
you out of the Bible many things which 
will make you understand the greatness, 
and power, and goodness of God better ; 
how he made the world, and all that is 
therein, and about good people and 
naughty people, and much. more, which 
you can begin to understand if you try. 

E. O, yes, 1 will listen, mamma; but 
after we have been to worship God in his 
house, and come back, then whut must I 
do? 

M. You may then sit down, and tell 
your little brother all that I read to you, 
and you may sing some hymns, and re- 
peat some to each other; that will be very 
pretty. Andif you doall this to-morrow, 
which will be Sunday, and I find you dis- 
posed to be obedient, Fiill get you some 
pictures for the next Sabbath, that will 
show you many characters, some good 
and some wicked, and they will teach you, 
how the good were rewarded, and the 
wicked punished. Then, my child, you 
must close the day by praying from your 
heart that God would bless you, and 
make you good all the. week. After a 
Sabbath thus spent, you will lie down to 
sleep with a happy heart, which is the 
best reward you could have for obeying 
the commands of God. 

E. I think, mamma, I shall love Sun- 
day now, as well, yes better, than all the 
days; and tomorrow you will see if am 
not very good and very happy. 

Now I Jove the Sabbath day, 

Love it better than my play ; 

And I very well can spare 

This whole day for praise and prayer: 
God preserves me every day, 
Every day, then; I must pray; 
Every day I must implore 

Of God to make me love him more. 
I am foolish, young, and wild, 

I feel I ama sinful child ; 

This is why I need to pray ; 
Teach me, Father, what to say. 








I will say, “ Forgive me, Lord, 
Every sinful thought ond word; 
Make me good, and O, impart, 
A teachable and holy heart. 

. Take me, Jesus, for thine own, 
Lead me to thy heavenly throne ; 
Make me, Lord, for ever blest, 
Give me an eternal rest.” 
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THE LITTLE BOYS AND THE FLOW- 
ERS.—No. 1. 

Who can but admire the beautiful flowers ? 
How delightful to behqld their bright colors, 
and smell their sweet fragrance! How soft and 
pure—how elevating and enlivening the sight 
of them! Yet, alas, what is there, after all, in 
all the wide world of God’s works and ways, 
that may not prove an occasion of sin to fallen 
man, even in his childhood. 

Such were the reflections of a gentleman who 


once lived near where was school kept, and 


where the children that attended it, passed and 
repassed his door daily in going to and from 
their schools. What led him tosuch reflections 
I propose, in this and a following paper, to tell 
you, and then suggest some further reflections 
in view of the whole story. 

Jn front of the gentleman’s door was a rod or 
two of ground which he had enclosed with a 
neat fence and cultivated for ornament. In this 
enclosure he had a variety of flowering plants 
and shrubs, which in the season of flowers made 
it a truly beautiful and sweet little spot. 

As was natural, this plat of ground, so filled 
with flowers, attracted the attention of the pass- 
ing children—as it did also,.in many instances, 
that of others who passed that way. Numbers 
of the little boys in particular, often staid lin- 
gering and looking and admiring, till the gen- 
tleman thought they ought to be admonished to 
go to their homes or to their schools, 

But they were not all alike, Some were very 
shy, and kept a sharp look out all the while to- 
wards the house, tosee.ifany one was observing 
them from, the windows; and if they saw any 
one, and especially, if: they saw. the. gentleman 
himself, or if he went tothe door, they would 














instantly fly away and be off out of hearing, 





if self to the total abstinence cause ; the pledge he 


cailas ' _'had kept. Soon after, he pledged himself to his 
wah ons ot'cigiay Bet on Ki pale stays peudinn blessed Saviour ; that pledge he hadnot Kept as 
peared to be no way disturbed in their enjoy- 


he ought, and with tears desired to confess it 


ment, though all in the house were looking at before all! Very few were present who did not 
them, and even the gentleman went out and feel that they ought to take a much lower place 


spoke to them. 


At first, the gentleman could not understand | 
how it was, or account for the different conduct 
of the boys; but at length he was satisfied that 
he understood it. The fact was, the boys that 


than he found. J 
Where will the influence of this small effort 
end? Eternity alone can answer the question. 
= 
Waste Nothing. 
A Bible can be printed and bound, and sent 


were so shy and ran away, felt guilty in his|to @ poor family, or to a poor child who has 


presence, and ran away lest he should reprove | 200° for fifty cents. 


them; but the boys who staid, and were so eas 
and comfortable with him, had no such feelin 
or apprehension. 


But why did the one class of boys fee] guilty, 


and the other innocent? I will tell you. Th 


Some gentlemen went 
out one day, to ask of such as chose to give, for 
Y | money, in order to send the Bible to the heathen, 
g|who have none. They went to one house and 
another, and at last went up io a house to go in, 
where they were notacquainted. As they stop- 
ped on the door-steps, they overheard the gentle- 


©! man of the house talking to a gir! in the kitchen 


boys that felt guilty, and were afraid of reproof, | for wasting a new match every time she wanted 
had stolen his flowers, and kept coming there, |to light a candle. This, they thought, was real 
in part, for the purpose of stealing them, if they | S¢De'ess. 


could do so-and not be detected. 
they watched when they came, to see if any on 
was looking at them, and ran away if any on 


appeared, and especially if the gentleman him- 


self happened to come to the door. But th 


Therefore, 


“ Let us go,” says one; “we shall get noth- 
ing here. A man whoscolds about a match will 
e | never give any thing.” 
e| “Wecan but try,” said the other. 

They went in, and told their errand. The 
gentleman took out his purse, and gave them 


©| more than any one had done, enough to send a 





other boys, the gentleman found, had never | hundred Bibles to the heathen. They were as- 


stolen any of his flowers, nor had any intentio 
of doing sc. They had, some of them, aske 


him sometimes if he would give them some, and 
he had given them permission to pick sueh-ss 
they wanted; but to come slyly and steal his 





n | tonished at his giving so much. They told him 
| how they had overheard him talking about the 
match,and did:not expect any thing from him. 

‘ O, this is the very reason,”ssaid the gentle- 
man, “why I can give so much to send the Bi- 
ble. I allow nothing to be wasted, and thus, by 


flowers they had never thought of such a thing. saving all, I have money with which to do good.” 


Therefore they were easy and happy in the gen- 


———~—— 


tleman’s presence, and seemed to enjoy it even, Sunday, Schools Promote Intellectual Im- 


to havé him step out into the yard and spea 


with them. This pleased him too, and when the 


boys to whom he had given flowers when the 
had asked for them, came again he gave thei 
more and formed considerable acquaintanc 
with them, 


So he talked with them about the 
flowers, pointed out the peculiarities and beau- 


provement. 
kK) On the Hudson river, in a neighborhood of 
extreme poverty, there resided thirty or forty 
y | families, whose children were growing up inig- 
n | Norance and yice. But one person in all that 
neighborhood could read. Some benevolent 
persons visited these families, and obtained the 
privilege to establish a Sabbath School, with the 
promise that the children might attend. Cloth- 


e 


ties of one and another, and asked the boys what |!ng was procured, books were purchased, and 
they knew about them, how they come to grow, the school was opened with one hundred and 

: twenty scholars, nearly all of whom commenced 
and who made them so beautiful and sweet. 


And when they answered, as some of them di 
readily, and said that “God made them, an 


causediithem to grow,” he taught themqaere bles. 


about God, and how they ought to love him an 
keep his commandments. 


He talked to them, too, about taking things 
without permission from thg owners, and asked 
them if they thought it would be right for them | ry bird, and it was a fine singer. 


in the alphabet. At the end of the first summer, 
| the larger wumber of them were reading 1m lhe 
d| New Testament, and all could spell in two sylla- 
One girl, thirteen years of age, and sever- 
a al of the parents, professed to have found the 
Saviour.— 1b. 
a 


Anecdote of a Canary Bird. 


A gentleman in Harrisburg (Pa.) had a cana- 
A parrot, in a 


to come to his flower garden and take flowers| cage, was brought by some one into tife same 


without his permission. 


And when they an- 
swered, “No sir,” and said if they did so, they 


room; but as soon as Poll struck up her harsh 
notes, the other bird ceased to sing, and contin- 
ued silent for a considerable time, and even un- 


“should break the eighth commandment,” he |til it was removed to a part of the house where 
knew theyshad been well instructed, and he was | the parrot could not be heard. After a while, it 


gratified. 


Indeed he could not but feel a gen- 


egan to sing again. The parrot was then 


‘ brought in the room; but, as before, when she 
erous sympathy towards them, and an interest 


uttered her cry, the canary ceased; and was 


in their welfare ; fog he could not but think that| never heard to sing from that time to its death, 
such little boys—little boys that would not take which occurred in two or three months after- 


even a flower from a gentleman’s flower garde 
without permission, would be likely to grow u 


to be honest and upright men. They wtid'be 


men that might be confided in and trusted, an 


n| Wards. {Let noisy children remember this.] 
J [Penny Gaz, 


. 


Sa 
66— Can’t Do It.” 
d} Onthe northern coast of Ireland, a friend of 


not such as would prove knaves and defaulters, | Dr. Darwin saw above a hundred crows at once 
So he gave them flowers frequently, while the | Preyims UPON muscles ; the mode of doing this 


season for flowers continued, and instructed 


them more about God and their duty. H. 


was remarkable—each crow took a muscle up 
in the air, twenty or forty yards high, and let it 
fall on the stones ; and thus, by breaking the 





shell, got possession of the animal. 





VARIETY. 


“IT can’t do it,”—is often a very silly speech. 








Benefit of Sabbath Schools, 
Not long since, a pastor’s wife, with whom 


ther was dissolute in his habits and skeptical i 


am acquainted, solicited a little boy, whose ‘i so got the muscle; 
e 


his sentiments, to attend Sabbath School. H 
obtained consent of his parents, came the follow- 
ing Sabbath and took his place in the-class. 
Books were served out to him among the rest; 
he carried them home; they were read, This 


One trial more, and the thing perhaps may be 
done. But should this fail, it may be done in 
another way 
I} the shell with its beak, broke it by a fall, and 
apd the little boy or girl who 
is told to do any thing, should not give it up till 
all ways are tried.— Jb, o 
———— 


A Vicious Boy now a Murderer, 
We have a short history of Abner Rogers, jr. 


had a tendency to draw his father out to church, | 20w about to be tried in Boston for murdering 
to hear preaching and lecturing on the subject | the keeper of the prison, from which we learn 


of temperance. 


At one of the lectures the pas- 'that while a boy his parents neglected -his edu- 


tor presented the pledge to him—he signed it| cation, and permitted him to roam about with a 
with his own hand. Very soon the pastor was number of idle boys who infested the town of 


sent for to pray and conve 
subject of religion. In sho 


sth. hi the| Newbury, Mass. He commenced his career 
hed aachoe, with idleness ; next he left the school and de- 


band and wife, both deeply convicted, on ac-|8pised the instruction it afforded ; then he scoff- 
count of their sins! They. were converted, bap-|€4 ®t the admonitions of those who tried to 


tized, and added to the Church. The 


have | guide him in the path to future happiness 


and 


both honored their profession. The husband is| honor, as a. man and a citizen; he despised all 
an active, zealous member of the Church. . His| their, counsels, spent his. time with lazy boys 
efforts.are untiring, his prayers are simple and like himself, who swore, smoked, chewed, drank 
effective. With. thrilling interest to al] who|tm, congregated in idle squads; and laughed 
heard him, he remarked, a. few. evenings since, | 2t the wise boys of the village as they passed to 
that about a year previous he had pledged him- | School or to industrious employments. At the 








The crow who could not open |* 








age of nineteen he was sent to prison for passin 
bad money, and, from one step to another, he 
soon ascended the ladder of crime to where he 
now stands, om the topmest round, about to Step 
off on the gallows, there to end his career at the 
early age of thirty. This is only one among a 
thousand instances of the danger of commenc- 
ing to do wrong. When a boy once begins, no 
matter how small the beginning may be, he steps 
into a rail car on the top of a steep hill, down 
which he will run with fearful rapidity, and be 
dashed into destruction in an abyss of crime 
below.—Salem Gazelte. 
——_—_——_—_ 


Anecdote of Dr. Johnson. 


One day Mrs. Gastrel sent a little girl to repeat 
to him Cato’s soliloquy, which she went. through 
very correctly. Thedoctor, after a pause, asked 
the child, “ What was to bring Cato to an end 2” 
She said, it was a knife. “No, my dear, it was 
not so.” “ My aunt Polly said it was a knife.” 
“Why, aunt Polly’s knife may do, but it was a 
dagger, my dear.” He then asked her the 
meaning of “ bane and antidote,” which she was 
unable to give. Mrs. Gastrel said, “you cannot 
expect so young a child to know the meaning 
of such words.” He then said, “My dear, how 
many pence are there ina sizpence?” “1 cannot 
tell, sir,” was the half terrified reply. On this, 
addressing himself to Mrs. Gastrel, he said, 
“Now, my dear lady, can anything be more 
ridiculous than to teach a child Cato’s so- 
liloquy, who does not know how many pence 


there are in sixpence ?”—Ib, ‘ 








POETRY. 











THE GOOD DOLIK, 


Come, sister dear, 
I'll read you here, 
The story of a Dollie, 
Who never strayed, 
Nor disobeyed 
Good rules, by guilt or folly. 


She never cried _ 
When put aside, 

In bed, or in the cradle ; 
When taken up, 
She broke no cup, 

Nor dropped a spoon or ladle. 


She never told 
A fib, or rolled 
’ Her pretty lip in anger; 
Nor if displeased, 
Felt cross, and teased, 
Or filled the house with clangor. 


She never soiled 
Her dress, or spotled 
Her shoes, their use abusing ; 
Nor did she tear 
Her book, or wear 
Through leaves she was perusing. 


She did not pass 
Before the glass 

Too often, or too vainly, 
As if ber worth 
Should be set forth 

In outward beauty, mainly. 


The whole, in short, 
Of dollie’s forte, 
Was trust in those to train her, 
Who better knew 
Than she could do, 
Wherein she’d be a gainer. 


A brother young 
Was found among 

Miss Dollie’s near relations, 
Who could, like her, 
Some good infer 

From slightest intimations. 


But both, were small ; 
this is all 
Their story gives at present. 
It lets us see 
How each.could be 
In.aspeet, always: pleasant. ’ 
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